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1  want  to  put  WU,vc  you  a  :-u1,i.rt  vliid.  althon.O,  not  ^trirllv 
,„.,|ir.l.  is  m^.■.llK  ].•.:=  an  a,pro,M  iat.  om-  for  this  aU.li.raM>,  that 
i..  ,  n  Univoi  -iti<.  ann  UnivcHty  na.tho.l  :  of  in^tru.tion  an.l  :4u.'y. 
Tlic  University  ii.Mo.lur.vs  you  to  your  i.iaf.s-ion  an.i  jlivt-  you  the 
foundation  for  tlu-  i.-t  of  your  Hv.-.  Tl.orc  is  no  otho-.-  ,.orio.l 
which  so  profoun.lly  innu-ncns  clucatinn.  Univorsitv  stu.ly  conim.mvs 
wh,.n  a  man  has  rrach-.l  n.nsi,!.  ral.h-  matunty  of  miml  an.l  at  th.^ 
sam.^  timo  still  n-tains  sutl^ci.'nt  n.-;il.ility  t..  !..■  .l-l-b  i"n"->ss,.,l  l.y, 
an.l  t..  ahsorl)  an.l  in.livi.luali/..^  n.-w  ..xporL-nc-.  Cons.M|U.'ntly.  Univ.'r- 
sity  lif.'  loavos  ni..ro  pornian-^nt  marks,  an.l  m..u!.ls  a  man  t..  f,nvat.r 
I'xtt^nt  than  anythin-;  h.'fom  or  aftor. 

It  is  one  of  the  chi.-f  purp.-sos  of  all  culturrs  t..  rr,.ate  in<l.^,..>n<l- 
.n.'o  of  th.'  human  raco  from  its  own  cnvin.nm.-nt,  an.l  t<>  us.,  tho  on- 
vin.nm.^nt  f..r  its  own  bonofit.     At  first  this  is  accomplish...!  ..n  tho 
material  si.l.-  by  th<<  inv.Mition  of  t.x.ls  an.l  impl"ni.-nts  which  sui.p.)rt 
an.l  .lof.^n.l  man.     With  this  ,lov.-lopmont  Kia.'ually  srrow.s  th.-  .hsiro 
for  intellectual  ia.l.M)omlenco  an.l  an  eff..rt  t..  penetrate  .h-eper  into  th.- 
m.'chani.'^m  an.l  r,-as..n  of  human  existonco.     Th.-  Universiti.'s  of  th.- 
pr.-sent  .lay  arc  tho  products  of  thi.s  intellectual  movement  which  .lat.-.^ 
from  about  the  twelfth  century,  ^vhcn  the  .l.-man.l  for  rath.nal  knowl- 
e.l>ro  was  first  felt.     Man  was  no  loniri-r  satisfied  t.)  sec  an.l  to  b-U.-v.-. 
but  h.'  wante.1  to  under.stan.l  an.l  us.-  this  un.l.-rstan.lin-^-  in  th.e  practice 
of  his  life.     Thus,  Paris,   the    first    irreat   University  of  tho  W.st.-rn 
w..rl.l,  b.-iran  its  career  as  a  Sch.o.-!  f.-r  th.^olo-ical  an.l  philo  ^.-phical 
discussion.     The  nam.-  University  was  not  ..riidnal  with  the  be;;innine 
of   this    int.ll.-ctual    m..vem.-nt,    hut   %vas    intro.luc.-.l  lat.  r,  not  in  th.- 
mo.lern  un.lerstan.linf;  that  a  Uni^.■rsity  is  an  instituti..n  in  which  many 
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think'H  ail'  taught.  Imt  a  mIiooI  lor  the  iiniv.  rsal  world,  to  which  otutl- 
.•nts  cml.l  come  r.k'arilliss  of  ^'»•o^^rap)lical  or  national  lines.  The  name 
University  ijiscrilxil  the  corporation  of  in.«tructors. 

The  rniv.rsity  ha.l,  therefore,  from  th<>  .start  a  hinhor  standing  as 
compared  to  .xchooi.s.  It  ende:ivored  to  teach  suhjects  of  a  hijtluT 
vrenoral  order  and  importance  (studium  j;enerale)  and  these  subjcct.s 
varied  with  the  impoitanc  attaclied  to  tliem  at  variou.s  historic  porioil.s. 
Thus,  theoloirical  an<l  pliilosophical  di.scussions  were  in  the  earliest 
•  lays  of  Universities  of  controilinn  importance,  then  came  law,  much 
later  science  and  nwlicine.  1  have  already  sai.i  that  the  University  «)f 
I'aris  was  primarily  founde<l  as  a  .school  of  higher  theological  thoutrht, 
the  ancient  University  of  Bologna  in  Italy  started  as  a  law  .school.  To 
the  present  day  in  the  catalogues  of  the  Continental  Universities  the 
staffs  of  the  theoloRical  and  law  faculties  lea<l  the  li.sts. 

Hut  while  in  external  form  and  even  in  certain  internal  matters  the 
modern  Universities  are  direct  descen.lants  of  these  earlier  seats  of 
learning,  the  whole  metho<l  of  instiuction  and  the  relatipn  of  instruc- 
tors and  stu.lents  to  the  University  and  community  have  undergone  a 
profound  change  throuKh  the  nineteenth  century.    Up  to  the  bcRinninK 
of  the  lilth  century  Universities  served  mainly  as  means  of  transmission 
of  accepted  .loctrines.     In  this  way.  Universities  became,  through  cen- 
turies of  practic.-.  fossilize.1,  risfi.l,  a  means  of  tradition  and  only  schools 
of  practical  .loffmatism.    The  Htth  century  broujfht  relief  to  this  metho.1 
of  instruction  through  a  system  in  which  in.structor  as  well  as  stu.lent 
were  stimulated  to  independent  ac<iuisition  of  knowle.lKC  and  research  in 
the  truth.    Thus  it  has  come  about  that  the  student  in  modern  Uni- 
versity life  is  assiKned  a  much  more  important  position  than  he  form- 
erly occupied. 

The  purely  doffmatic  lectures  were  supplemented  and  in  some  in- 
stances entirely  superceded  by  laboratories,  demon.strations  and  ori>r- 
inal  reading,  in  which  the  student  observes  and  thinks  for  himself  and 
is  obliged  to  record  his  observations.  The  teacher  also  is  today  ex- 
pected not  to  simply  hand  down  a  tradition,  but  to  pro<lucc  and  arid  to 
knowledge.    The  modern    University    is,    therefore,  more  fluid,  more 


activp  than  formerly  and  Jx>th  instructors  an<l  students  carry  u  prroatcr 
IMMsonal  rfsponsd)dity  towards  tlif  coriioratc  Isnly  and  tin-  toinniunily 
than  they  formerly  did. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  means  and  nietliods  of  University  training 
of  the  present  day.  There  arc  in  the  first  place,  the  lectures,  wliicli  an- 
as it  were,  the  remains  of  the  old  system  of  dogmatic  teaching  and  they 
have  for  that  reason  been  the  subject  of  vei y  serious  criticism  in  ncent 
times.  It  is  stat<'d  that  the  liiture  has  no  longer  a  place  in  nKsiirn 
teachinK,  that  it  puts  the  hearer  entirely  into  a  pa.ssive  attitude,  is  of  no 
educational  value  to  the  student  who  mechanically  records  the  instruc- 
tor's words  on  paper  and  that  it,  therefore,  can  m-ver  take  the  place  of 
active,  personal  effort.  I  am  far  from  sharing  this  view.  I  Indieve  that 
even  in  the  modern  curriculum,  the  University  lecture  should  occupy  an 
important  position,  if  properly  conilucted.  I  can  do  no  better  than 
quote  to  you  here  a  statement  of  Professor  Paulsen  re»?ardinK  the 
office  of  the  lecture: 

"Its  object  is  to  ;five  the  hearer  seeking  an  intnxluction  into  the  sub- 
ject, a  livintf  survey  of  the  whole  fiehl  and  throujrh  a  livinjr  personality. 
It  shouUl  enlijrhten  him  concerning  the  fundamental  problems  and  es- 
sential conception  of  the  science  concerning  the  slock  of  knowledire 
ac(iuired  and  the  method  of  its  acquisition  and  should  in  this  way  arouse 
his  active  interest  in  the  .science  and  lead  him  to  an  independent  com- 
prehension of  the  same." 

Great  importance  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  attached  to  the  iierson- 
ality  which  presents  the  .science;  the  If-cturor  is  the  living  impression  of 
one  devoted  to  the  subject  who  spends  his  stronK'th  and  life  in  it.  He 
confronts  the  student  with  its  importance  and  reality.  Coethe  puts  it 
perhap.s  too  stronjriy  when  he  says  "WritinK  is  an  abuse  of  lanjjuajre, 
silent  readinK  is  a  sorry  sub.stitute  for  speech.  Whatever  influence 
man  exerts  upon  man,  he  exerts  through  his  personality. 

But  quite  apart  from  these  subjective  factors,  the  lecture  is 
indispensable  for  the  stuilent  as  a  safejniard  apainst  beinj?  overwhelm- 
ed and  drowned  by  the  mass  of  the  evidence.  It  is  the  only  possible 
safe  road  of  conveying  to  the  student  the  relative  importance  of  the 
accumulated  fact^  and  theories  to  show  him  their  hi.storic  connections 
and  evolution,  enable  him  to  appreciate  the  relative  importance  of 


,M.  ini  .iiiiii|.  nil-,  anl  iiniiil  mil  iIm'  i«  :i.I  of  imih;i<--.  In  llii-  wm.v 
III'  ii.it  i.nly  l.uii..  liiit  1  imI  ).■:  tcil.  Tiicii'  if.-l-.  '.lid vi'ori',  a  h.'.ivy 
,.,  ,„,,,  il.ility  M|.,.n  •!'<  \'  iMutiM-,  lor  llu'  IcrtUlfl-  IHiv-rllt.*  not  the 
|i:iit^,  I. lit  uhat  111'  fiiii.-iil'Tf.  till'  </.'.i/;//.  •  iif  :i  st'i.'m-c  or  suliji'ct.  A 
I,,  till.'  i     mil   :'.     nM|>U-   iiiit.il  III    -ciiiii  !iti:il   fail--  anil  llicmii's,  liiit   a 

|M  1   mial  \i.  w  ana  iiiti  1  iiirlaliiiii  ol'  II   i.iatlir  tiiUtn  as  a  wlioli-  ( i 

a  iniiKPiiM  .-tan.;)). Pint  ami  a  tl;-  lirUiiiT  lias  I'.iniiulalcil  ll  in  lii  - 
iiwii  iiiiml  al'tiT  y.ai  ■  i.\'  rariinl  llioUKlit  ami  rr.-caii  li. 

Now,  as  to  tlu'  iclatiiiii  ol'  tin'  stuilcnt  to  tin  Iccturo.  It  is  c-non- 
oii  to  aiKUi'  tlial  ilii'  stii.it  lit  is  nil.  si. lily  pns-ivi'  in  tlii'  l.'.lni.'. 
II.-  Iioiil.l  not  111'  any  mori'  so  tiian  lliat  liis  lakiiiK  iiutfs  -lioulil  lif 
a  ihirliani.ai  U'd'i.l  ol  til'  tra.luiV  wor.ls,  Li'i-tiliinp;  slioul.l  iii'Vi-r 
1.1  .!.'}•, latlr. I  to  liuti'.Uiii.  'I'll.'  stuiltnt  .-lioul.l  lie  ai'tivi'  ami  alill, 
lollow  ami  cntiT  into  llic  spiiil  of  the  trai-hfr  ami  ri'tain  ami  foniiu- 
latc  111)1  111.'  woi.l-  but  till'  ihoUKhls  ami  ira.-^oiiinK  of  tlu'  k'ltiiiiT. 
il.  iiiu.-t  toll.. A  till'  Iti'luro  as  a  imisi.ian  will  tin-  piM  fonnani-i'  of  a 
syia|iliniiy.  His  iioti's  -lioul.l  i'iii|ihasi7.o  tlio  ti'ai'lici-'s  airanjrpmt'iit, 
In-  p.imijial  poiiiis,  an. I  liis  i.loas  in  a»ilin-\  iati'.l  form,  just  sulfiriont 
to  ll.  l|i  I'.iin  hit.  r.  wh.'n  li.'  .sits  at  liis  desk  al.im'  ami  in  liis  minil  onci" 
tn.ir.'  pasM's  tliiouRli  tlu'  wliolc  li'iturc,  to  inlarur  upon  it  ami  to 
ilalioralc  I'.ii.'lully  in  .listim-t  clear  lan«uaue  what  ho  has  only 
in.lii'iit.  .1  in  liis  notes.  llo  will  tlifn  not  only  pass  th.'  li'cturc 
through  hi'  niin.l  in  loviiw.  hut  he  will  think  of  problem.'^  anil  ciue.s- 
tioii-  wlii.li  ili.l  not  iiiTur  to  l-.iiii  at  the  tinic  the  lecture  wa.s  ileliveieil. 
'1  he  liituie  tli'ii,  is  soniethinK  ililTercnl  from  a  hook,  oi-  leailinK,  or 
ilictation.  'I'll.'  hook  is  fini.sh.'il,  fixed,  a  referenc.'.  'I'l'.e  l.'cture  is 
a  liviiiK'  iiiovii....:  :>r):anisni.  imoniplele.  but  conveying  before  the  eyes 
ami  .a IS  of  th.'  h  -aier,  the  ^'lowth  of,  ami  thi'  .iiannei  of  attack  upon 
I  he   suhjeil. 

Tliere  is  one  ')lh(  r  poinl  connecte.l  with  the  lecture  that  has  u'leal 
e.lucational  value.  11  .shoul-l  .stimulate  th.-  heater  to  look  up  oiiRinals, 
to  fill  up  the  necessary  L-aps  by  his  eneiRy  ami  research  and  to  sip- 
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liliiiu-nl  the  liiluti'  !)>■  ri)llat»Ti.l  rciulinu,  or  tout  for  hiin.i«'lf  in  tin- 
liil-oiiiloiy  -tiiliii mix  which  hr  ha-<  hianl  in  the  Ifcluic. 

Now,  HCiondly,  uh  Ut  hilioiaHiiy  work  ami  piaclitul  t'xeniM>.  Thf 
il(Vflo|)iiunt  II :  pjiitonal  liibotatoiy  woik  and  resrarch  in  every  htutUiit 
i.>  cntiit'ly,  an  I  h:ivi'  said,  the  pioiluct  of  lh«'  iiineli'fnlh  lentuiy,  inoic 
«>|K'«ially  the  le.-iult  of  the  Kimlual  iiniioitante  which  the  natural 
.scit  ncis  uc<iuinil  in  the  University  curriculum.  Its  purpose  is  two- 
fold: First,  to  (ienion-itrnte  u  certain  phenomenon  to  the  student 
directly;  and,  secandly,  to  cultivate  exact  methods  of  reusoninK-  Inci- 
dentally, ulso,  to  ;;ive  him  a  cei  tain  truininx  in  nianuul  <lexterity. 

In  a  ureuttr  sense,  the  purpose  of  lul)oratory  work  and  exercises 
is  therefore  to  Ruide  the  student  in  scientirtc  thouKjht.  While  the 
Untures  introduce  a  subject,  i.how  its  evolution,  the  meunin^  of  its 
concepts  and  it.>  present  position,  the  individual  laboratory  experi"nce 
is  the  first  step  to  the  student's  independent  reasoning.  The  labora- 
toiy,  therefore,  hus  at  limes  been  referred  to  us  the  students'  nursery. 
Very  important  in  this  connection  is  the  necessity  of  correct  observa- 
tior.  and  accuracy  of  execution.  The  laboratory  is  especially  the 
|)lace  where  individual  accuracy  is  developed,  where  results  are 
recorded,  as  they  actually  occur  and  not  according  to  what  is  expected, 
and  where  each  step  must  be  bi'oujilit  into  definite  relation  as  to  cause 
and  sequence.  In  this  way  the  student  becomes  acquainted  with  his 
own  power,  his  own  limitations,  and  acquires  the  assurance  given  by 
facts.  He  is  no  longer  taught,  but  teaches  him.self.  The  value  of 
laboratory  work  is,  therefore,  plain,  but  it  contains  the  same  element 
i,f  danger  which  the  passive  heating  of  a  lecture  contains.  The 
student  is  too  apt  to  follow  laboratory  practice  in  a  routine  mechani- 
cal way,  is  often  n.ore  anxious  for  the  form  than  for  the  substance 
ar.'l  apt  to  <levelop  his  menioi'y  for  a  certain  number  of  metliods  and 
reactions  lather  thi.n  devote  his  efforts  to  the  main  purpose  of  the 
work.  Consequently,  he  forgets  much  of  what  he  has  learned  just  as 
so'jn  as  he  has  left  the  laboratory,  and  fails  to  bring  into  execution 


ihf  iniiuiplc.^  of  the  laborutoiy  methods  in  his  ov  future  work. 
While  tlien  the  intro.luctioii  ol"  laborutoiy  wjik  into  tiie  University 
scope  has  liei-.iendously  imitrovecl  and  auRniented  our  means  of  in- 
slniition  and  education,  it  must  be  appreciated  that  not  the  luborutory 
itself,  but  rather  the  spirit  and  method  of  laboratory  research  arc 
to  be  cultivated.  For  the  laboratory,  just  as  much  as  the  lecture, 
may  become  fossilized,  riuid.  and  a  burden  rather  than  a  stimulus. 
What  shouhl  be  taught  in  the  laboratory,  therefore,  is  what  is  funda- 
mental, not  what  is  supeisti  ucttire  and  still  uncerUin,  for  it  must 
be  appreciated  that  the  student  uses  the  laboratory  for  a  different 
purpose  to  which  the  pure  investigator  puts  it. 

Hesides  these  two  main  currents  of  instruction,  University  life 
maintains   oolhiterats.        One   of   the.se   is  readinj?.       Heading  during 
University  stu-ly  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  limited  and  to  the  point. 
Nothing  i--^  woise,  and  more  destructive  to  real  education  than  mem- 
orizing   lay  by  <lay  a  certain  number  of  papes  from  text  books,  most 
of  which  are  written  with  the  scissors  and  not  with  the  pen.       Text 
book  instruction  destroys  the  vry  ideals  and  purposes  of  lectures  and 
liboratory.       But  very  different  is  reference  to  originals  and  reading 
with  definite  questions  and  a  purpose  in  view.       That  is  to  .search  for 
real   enlightenment    on   a   i)oir.t   which    has    remained    unclear   in   the 
lecture  or  laboratory,  ov  to  pontrate  deeper  into  it.      This  is  reading 
which  requires  thouuht  and  judgment.       There  is  an  old  .saying  that 
repetition     is    the    mother    of    all    students.       ( Repctitio    est    mater 
studiorum.)     It  i>-  only  by  continual  thought,  and  by  repeated  impres- 
sions upon  the  minil  thi>t  a  soli.l  reliable  foundation  is  laid.       More- 
ovei-,  it  is  only  by  repeated  reading  that  a  matter  is  really  understood 
an<i  appreciated  from  M  angles.      It  is  appalling  today  to  read  even 
in  scientific  literature  mis-statements  an<l  mis-quotations  which  result 
from  superficial  or  incomplete  or  second-hand  reading.       Again,  re- 
reading awakens  memories,  refreshes  and  supplements  the  mind  and 
often  leads  to  new  ideas. 


The  second  colluteral  to  (feneriil  uni%ei\sity  instruction  is  co-operii- 
tion  by  individuals,  through  such  societies  as  your  own.  They  are 
very  important,  for  cultural  and  personal  reasons.  They  bring 
kindred  i=pirits  together,  they  show  one  individual  how  another  works 
and  thinks  and  they  .-urround  the  younger  iiieiubers  with  a  whole- 
some atmosphere  of  tradition. 

In  every  science  and  in  every  faculty  of  a  university  many 
subjects  are  today  taught.  As  all  human  knowletlge  has  extended,  it 
become  more  complicated  and  specialized,  the  number  of  subjects 
presented  to  the  student,  and  demanded  of  him,  have  become  more  and 
more  numerou.s.  One  criticism,  and  a  just  criticism,  which  has  been 
made  of  our  modern  University  is  that  it  gradually  buries  the  student 
under  a  great  mass  of  specialties.  To  a  certain  extent  this  is  true, 
but  it  need  not  be  so  if  both  lecturers  and  students  appreciate  their 
responsibilities.  For  it  is  as  true  today  as  it  ever  was  that  the  duty 
of  a  university  is  principally  education  and  not  information.  He  who 
goes  to  the  university  with  the  idea  of  acquiring  a  number  of  practical 
facts,  dogmatically  presented,  to  be  followed  by  him  during  the  rest 
of  his  existence,  falls  back  to  the  system  of  the  middle  ages.  Even 
if  it  were  possible  to  do  this  completely  in  all  the  specialties,  it  would 
leave  the  man  in  hopeless  condition  a  few  years  after  his  graduation, 
for  he  will  never  be  able  to  advance  with  any  subject. 

That  is  unfortunately  the  ca.se  in  many  instances.  There  arc 
to(l;iy  too  large  a  number  of  practitioners  of  medicine,  graduated  only 
ten  years  ago,  who  are  lo.st  in  the  medicine  of  today,  because  they 
do  not  know  how  to  progress  and  keep  pace  with  the  development  of 
their  .science.  They  were  content  during  their  university  curriculum 
to  acquire  what  they  then  thought  were  the  necessary  facts  for  their 
practice.  They  find  now,  only  a  few  years  after  graduation  that 
things  are  changed,  that  they  tlid  not  appreciate  what  was  given  to 
them  in  its  true  value,  for  they  never  had  made  any  effort  to  cultivate 
their  mind,  and  to  enter  and  understand  any  subject.      They  arc  tliu,> 


liiuiblt'  to  kiop  )KUT  witli  it,  to  ailvaiuo  with  it  :in<l  ciitically  judjrc 
new  iilcas  in  it  or  in  anytliin;?  cl-o.  Such  men  are  icrluced  to  the 
level  of  tradesmen.  They  really  aid  and  abet  Muaeks.  And  this 
brings  nic  finally  to  the  Roneral  cultural  side  of  university  education. 

Your   study   she  uld   n'.t   only   lay   the  foundation   for  your  work, 
but   for  an  intelligent,  })ersonal  view  of  the  world  and  life;  there  is 
a  philosrphical  aspect  to  all  hranchos  of  university  education,  no  mat- 
ter in  what  faculty  they  arc  pursued.       It  may  be  more  true  of  some 
than  of  others,  but  all  of  them  have  beai  inji  and  meaning;  upon  the 
|)ioblems  of  life.      To  merely  know  a  science  without  recoRnizinj?  fully 
its  philosophical  significance  entitles  no  one  to  be  called  cultured  or 
educated.        Here,  a?,'ain,  let   me  ciuote  the  exact  words  of  Professor 
Paulsen:       "The  aim  <  f  study  is  threefold,  and  the  ta.sk  which  it  sets 
you  is  Iheiefore  threefold  :  to  learn,  to  iiwestieate,  to  phi'osophise.    To 
learn:  to  assimilate  throuuh  one's  own  efforts  that  knowledge  which 
exi.-ts.       To  inve^tiuate:     to  pursue  existint?  knowledge  at  .some  one 
point,  to  (TO  beyond   it.  and  to  philosephise,  to  round  off  one's  know- 
led>;e  into  a  com)''*"'''  whole  and  interpret  it  by  principles.''       And   I 
should  li'vo  to  adil,  to  mike  out  of  your  life  an  aesthetic  creation. 

.■\t  no  time  have  these  words  been  more  appropriate  than  at  the 
present.  For  today  more  than  ever  we  must  look  to  the  universities 
and,  university  men  to  lead  the  world  "per  a^pera  ad  u.stra"  from 
darkness  to  lijiht:  Not  by  theoiy  and  word,  but  by  deeds  of  straight 
thinking  and   refined  fe'dinffs. 

You  men  at  McGill  in  the  Medical  Faculty  are  particularly 
fcrtunate  in  many  respocls.  You  j.os.sess  a  staff  of  instructors  singu- 
larly devoted  to  their  purpose  and  their  academic  duties.  There  is  no 
other  university  which  can  hold  out  to  you  a  better  opportunity  or  a 
hettir  type  of  men  for  teachin<j:.  Your  opportunity,  therefore,  is  jrreat. 
.May  you  make  yourselves  worthy  of  that  decree  from  this  University 
which  sooner  or  later  all  of  you,  1  trust,  may  hold. 


